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THE WORLD AT WORK 


Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Picture Page 


Every-day Discovery 


ere are pictures of some of the new things taking 
place in science today. Picture No. |! shows 
ELEVISION all ready to shoot in the NBC studios 
Find the microphone on the boom, out of range 

lof the iconoscopes (television cameras’). Pic- 

tre Ne. 2 shows the famous Dr. Maud Slye 

ith her cages of rats, on which she experiments 

n her SEARCH FOR CAUSES of cancer. The 
“big top’ in Picture No. 3 is the new giant 
TOM-SMASHER with which scientists hope to 


gain their greetest goal—the treeing of atomic 








vergy. They hope to do this by firing “electrical bul- 
lets" traveling at 70,000,000 miles per hour. Some 
speed! Picture No. 4 shows PLANTS GROWING 
WITHOUT SOIL. Prof. Gericke grows vegetables 
out of tanks containing only water and chemi- 
cals. Mrs. Gericke is examining some ripe 
tomatoes from these immense vines. Picture 

No. 5 is a model of the new TELESCOPE 

to be built at the Mount Wilson Observa- 

tory. New facts will be learned about the 
“world beyond the earth.” Note the size 

of the telescope in comparison to the figure 


of a man. The model is made of celluloid. 
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F you want to know what hap- 
pened in the world during the last 
-~@ twenty-five years, you simply 
“walk into the library, take down a 
“history book or a file of old news- 
yPapers, and read. Anybody can do 
’ that. When it comes to telling what’s 
“going to happen in the next twenty- 
| “five years—there’s a hard problem 
for you. It’s the problem, however, 
that President Rorsevelt and Con- 
gress put-up to a committee of scien- 
tists, historians and teachers. “Tell 
us,” the government said to the 
Committee, “how new inventions 
may change the way we live in 
America.” 


And they Told Us 


The Committee, called the Presi- 
dent’s National Resources Commit- 
é tee, went to work. They talked with 
inventors, manufacturers, farmers 
and scientists. They went into labo- 
ratories, through factories and mills, 
over farms and plantations. This 
summer they made their report to 
d President Roosevelt, and he ordered 
it published. It’s an exciting and im- 

portant document. 


? The report lists the discoveries and 
inventions which are fast changing 
our way of life. And it also lists other 
discoveries which, while not yet per- 
fected, are now being tried out. They 
will change still further the condi- 
tions under which we will live be- 
tween now and 1962, when most of 
you will be at the height of your 
usefulness as citizens. 


Here They Are 


Here are some of the discoveries 
li and inventions on the Committee’s 
list. Some of them—such as the 
“electric eye’—are already com- 
monplace. Besides the “electric eye,” 
the list includes: television, foods 
grown without soil, gasoline pro- 
duced from coal, steep-flight air- 
planes, ready-made houses, air- 
conditioning for all types of build- 
ings, the mechanical cotton-picker, 
artificial cotton, artificial rubber, the 
automobile trailer, a giant atom- 
smasher. 

What good will it do us to know 
about these inventions ahead of 
time? Simply this: every time a new 
machine is invented to du the work 
of many men and women, these peo- 
ple lose their jobs. This is called un- 
employment, and it brings much suf- 
fering. If we know ahead of time 
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Pictures, Ine 


These two pictures sum up the “fast 

ce" idea expressed in the he<- 
ine. The above picture shows tie 
mechanical cotton picker, one of the 
recent important inventions. The pic- 
ture to the right shows a chemist, in 
his laboratory, working on artificial 
cotton. If the chemist succeeds, 
there may be no use for the cotton 
picker. Something to think about. 


what new inventions are about to 
be put into use, our leaders can pre- 
pare and plan so that the coun- 
try will be benefited, rather than 
harmed, by them. 


Before the depression, the people 
did not- give much thought to the 
causes and problems of unemploy- 
ment. It was not until the depression 
knocked millions of people out of 
work that they began thinking seri- 
ously about such problems. One of 
the first things they did was to elect 
Roosevelt president in 1932. Ever 
since, President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal have been experimenting 
with new methods to get the country 
out of the depression. 

President Roosevelt is the kind of 
leader who looks ahead and seeks to 
dc things now that will reduce 
unemployment in the future. He 
continues to seek ways to solve the 
problems having to do with industry 
and unemployment, and his decision 
to appoint a National Resources 
Committee is more proof that he 
wants the Nation to think about the 
problems science and invention are 
causing. It is important for you to 
read about these problems. 

Thousands of men and women in 
the South pick cotton in the fields. 
That is the only way they know to 
earn a living. Now, mechanical cot- 
ton-pickers have been invented, and 
can be put on the market any day. 
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One man can drive this machine up 
and down the rows of cotton, pick- 
ing cotton faster than any number 
of human workers. If plantation 
owners buy these machines, thou- 
sands of jobs will be lost. In the 
meantime, something else is happen- 
ing in the cotton business. Scientists 
are working on a way to make artifi- 
cial cotton! If they succeed, perhaps 





du Pont 


it will be cheaper to make “cotton” 
than to grow it. Then what would 
happen to the whole cotton king- 
dom? 


Science and Slaughter 


inventions change the way we 
live, but not all inventions make life 
better for us. A new death-ray, long- 
range machine guns, aerial torpe- 
does—these are inventions that de- 
stroy and kill. 

The aerial torpedo is a new and 
very deadly device. It can be sent 
through the air, controlled by radio. 
The torpedo is big enough so that it 
can carry bombs, which it drops from 
time to time as it zooms along through 
the air. Many miles away, some man 
—acting under orders—is controlling 
the deadly work of this torpedo. 

So, invention and discovery bring 
trouble as well as benefits. But they 
would not bring so much trouble if 
our leaders made better plans ahead 
of time. This is what the President’s 
Committee on National Resources 
wants our leaders to do. The Com- 
mittee’s work is a step in the right 
direction. 





Published by Scholastic Corporation: M. R. 
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VON 4: BLUMMER 


THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD 
A Pageant Play of the Old and New Adventurers 


he world 
How much we owe to the Old World for 
our growth tevelopment, and prusperity' ll was 
European people who first settled this once savage 
continent Little by little they introduced European 
civilization, 

Almost a thousand years ago came Leit, the Viking 
Icelander, and anchored his dragon-prowed ship 
near the coast of Labrador. But the history of Amer- 
ica really begins with the discovery of San Salvador 
by that greatest of all mariners--Don Cristobal 
Colon whom we know as Christopher Columbus. 
Then it was that the seapaths were opened and other 
brave Adventurers came efter him to our shores, and 
amidst appalling hardships and dangers explored or 
settled South and North America 

Let us stop and think of the many men trom many 
lands who first gave this continent to the world. 
From brave Portugal came Magellan; from fruit- 
ful Spain. those bold captains, Cortés, Pizarro and 
Balboa; from sunny Italy, Amerigo Vespucci and 
John Cabot; from lovely France, Jacques Cartier; 
from sturdy Holland, Henry Hudson, and from 
mighty England came Sir Walter Raleigh John 
Smith and Miles Standish 

The struggle for advancement was a long and 
hard one Wildernesses were broken From little 
stragvling settlements there sprang up cities great 
and powerful Like magic. the New World has un- 
dergone marvelous changes since thse davs of sav- 
age warfare, cabins, candle light. spinning wheels, 
and stage coaches. 

What would those old Adventurers think if tor 
one hour they might visit Ani rca today” 


Qe se is the youngest civilized country in 
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THE SCENE 

On the shores of the Atlaniic Ocean in America 
TIME: Today. When the curtain rises the stage is in 
darkness the stil: darkness of the first dawn A trans 
parent drop at the back shows the Sea and the outline 
of a shore with low rocks and one high rugged rock 1 
the end. Gradually the light steals in, and slowly the 
effect of the sun rising ts shown through the drop 
Father Time is discovered near the great rock holding 
his hour-glass, and gazing across the water. At either 
end of the stage near the front, cluster the Chorus of 
the Years Dressed in deep blue of varying shades, each 
member stands bearing a symbol of the progress of 
mans crpilization durmy the past As dawn comes, the 
Chorus without motion slowly chant. 


CHORUS OF THE YEARS 


Your world is very young—so young Today! 
Thousands of centuries have passeu away 
Each Year its lesson gives, but cannot stay 


Your world has gone from darkness into light; 
Through chronicles of tears and savage night; 
Where justice died before the power of might. 


O Makers of the World, give ear and heed 

Let charity and justice be your creed 

The world—the great have made—make great in deed. 
(After a puuse Time turns and comes to the front 

staye and speaks to the audience.) 


FATHER IrIME 
Greetings, great peuple of a nappy :and. 
Behold! a miracle is nea! at hand, 
When you shall view in ail! their old array 
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The Makers of the World of Yesterday. 
My name, good friends, is Time. And 

I shall give 
A vision of the Past ere you did live, 
When scarce nine hundred years ago 
Your prosperous land no white man’s foot did know— 
When your proud cities, calm and rich Today, 

A trackless, wild, and savage forest lay. 

Americans, yonder before your eyes 

Chartered and travelled the great Ocean lies. 

But Yesterday that Sea was strange—no bark 

Had dared to sail across those waters dark; 

Until, over the unknown waste there came 

The bold Adventurers with their hearts aflame, 

And through their courage, gave this World a name. 
They conquered, worked, and died in pain and tears; 
But left a heritage for future years. 

This is their hour once more—watch well and see 
For, lo, they come, that ancient company 

Great Voyagers—Captains of History! 

(With a commanding gesture, Time beckons, and in- 
stantly in strides a brave figure—lIt is Leif the Lucky, 
who came to America about the year 1000. A stalwart 
man is he, with yellow flowing locks, and carrying a 
battle-az. ) 


LEIF THE LUCKY 


(Boisterously to Father Time.) 
Full glad I am to greet yon rolling sea. 
All hail, Old Father! Hail, O breeze and brine! 
One blithe hour more of roving shall be mine. 
(He turns briskly and addresses the audience.) 


Bold mariners of Iceland, 
Gladly did we fare, 

With our keels a-shining, 
With our sails a-streaming 
In the frozen air. 





FATHER TIME 


(To the audience, indicating Leif.) 
In Viking ships with shields and ax bestead, 
Came Leif, the son of Eric called the Red. 
Behold him who first found our northern shore, 
And named it Hellu-land—now Labrador! 


LEIF THE LUCKY 
(To the audience.) 
Sea-dogs, sons of Vikings, 
Singing sailed our band 
Through the biting ice-floes, 
To an unknown land. 
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Then anchored our fierce seamen, 
There lay the unknown shore, 
Wilderness of crystal, 

Land of silver mountains, 

The coast of Labrador! 


(Swiftly he crosses the stage and standing near the 
high rock looks out to sea.) 


CHORUS OF THE YEARS: 
(Chanting. ) 
Your world is very young—so young Today! 
The questing Vikings came and sailed away; 
Long the strange land of snows in silence lay. 


Flat silver rocks stretched outward to the sea, 
The purple dusk of night crept silently, 
Shrouding the Eskimo’s land in mystery. 


(Then with stately measured steps Columbus enters, 
in a seaman’s great cloak, with head bent sadly to the 
ground, Quietly he walks and standing by the young 
Viking, leans against the rock, Time points to him, and 
speaks in a reverent tone.) 


FATHER TIME 


Americans, this world’s great man is known— 
Italy’s son—Don Cristobal Colon. 

Just Admiral of the Ocean Fleet was he, 

Who opened up a world for liberty. 


COLUMBUS 
(Dreamily speaking to himself, as he gazes across the 
water.) , 
The Way to the East is the West! 
Steadfast, valiant, and free. 
I sailed from Spain, a dreamer of dreams, 
Into an unknown Sea. 
Into a curtain of storms, 
Out of sunshine to gloom 
While steel-sharp daggers of mutineers 
Threatened an Ocean tomb. 
Islands of gems and spice 
The Way to the East is the West! 
The Way to the East is the West! 
We sailed through the realms of night. 
Lo! on a golden day, 
A-blaze on the Ocean’s crest, 
We found a land as fair as the East; 
This splendid Land of the West! 


CHORUS OF THE YEARS 


(Chanting very faintly and very slowly.) 

Your world is very young—so young Today! 
In each humanity will say, 
“Columbus lived. He blazed a noble way.” 

(Immediately another figure walks before the foot- 
lights. It is Balboa attired in gorgeous robes of purple 
and gold, and a plumed bonnet. He advances toward 
Time, who greets him with a welcoming gesture.) 


FATHER TIME 
Hail, Spain’s proud son! (To the audience.) Behold! 
*twas he 
Whose eyes first saw the calm Pacific Sea. 
Vasco de Balboa, Captain of Darien, 
Opened the great South Sea for future men. 


BALBOA 
(With supreme pride.) 
I sought the Isles of Spice, 
Where treasures of gold lay free, 
To plant the banner of royal Spain 
On the shores of the great South Sea. 
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I sought the Isles of Spice, 

That lay on the Indian land, 

Where hills were heaped with jewels fair, 
And the ground was of silver sand 


I crossed the Isthmus, bold, 

With my men’on either side. 

I climbed the mountain that touched the stars 
In the country broad and wide. 


I sought a treasure-trove, 
I found a Sea empearled 
With silver waters, that linked the Past 
With a new and beautiful world. 
(Proudly he moves toward the group by the rock, as 
the Chorus slowly chants.) 


CHORUS OF THE YEARS 


Your world is very young—so young Today! 

Coming, and going endlessly away, 

The Great Adventurers pass—only their efforts stay. 
O New Adventurers! Time alone will tell, 

When you fared forth, whether you journey well, 
Whether on sand or stone your footprints fell. 

(At once another Discoverer enters. He is Cortés, the 
conqueror of Mexico. Resplendent is he in rich crimson 
velvets, with a gleaming sword at his belt. He speaks 
with terseness and much pride. Time looks at him sol- 
emnly.) 


. FATHER TIME 
Welcome, Spain’s Voyager! Full well I know 
Hernando Cortés, Ruler of Mexico. 
(Gravely to the audience. ) 
His was the hand that turned the unknown key 
Of Mexico’s fair world—and it was he 
Who won the Indian’s throne with gold empearled, 
And the proud banner of old Spain unfurled 
Above the Aztec City. Friends, we know 
That when the sword’s unsheathed, Love is a foe. 
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CORTES 
(In arrogant pride.) 
In quest of victory across the main, 
I sailed with my seamen from royal Spain. 
Cannon and bugle and sword shining bright; 
In warlike pomp we came, ready to fight. 
Pure shone the Cross on the banners we bore, 
Hard were our hearts as the armor we wore. 
Gold was our aim and conquest our goal; 
And the lust for adventure had tarnished each soul. 
“Treasures of jewels we travel to gain,” 
Cried I—bold Cortés, the seaman of Spain. 
(As he joins the others by the rock, Time turns sadly 
and addresses the audience.) 


FATHER TIME 


He spake the truth. His laurel was the sword. 

He stained with blood the Banner of the Lord. 
Americans, give praise, that age is far! 

“Peace has her victories no less renowned than war.” 
Justice and Peace should be your guiding star. 

(As he speaks there enters Miles Standish. Sedately 
and calmly he walks. He carries an old musket in one 
hand and the Bible in the other. His quiet Puritan 
clothes contrast strangely wii the colorful garments of 
the group.) 


CHORUS OF THE YEARS 


Your world is very young—so young Today! 
Deeds that are writ in gold, forever stay. 
Deeds that are carved in stone fade not away. 
O New Adventurers, let your deeds be 
High as the eagle—powerful as the sea. 

A splendid flame, that burns continually! 


FATHER TIME 

(Pointing toward Miles Standish.) 
A pure white flame—a dauntless torch held he! 
Miles Standish—England’s son—unto the shore 
Of your New England, truth and courage bore. 
No feeble wing—no footprints in the dew— 
He graved an iron path—star-high he flew. 
His labor done—he left his fame with you. 


MILES STANDISH 

(Gravely, extending the Bible.) 
God made this country, when the world began. 
Waiting full time, the ages glided by. 
The forest grew; the mountains raised their heads 
In fire and splendor toward the watching sky. 
Unto this unclaimed world, across the deep 
The English Pilgrims came, dauntless and true, 
Knowing of no defeat, we gave our life 
And left the record of our work with you. 

(In quiet dignity he joins the others waiting by the 

rock. Time turns and addresses the Years.) 





FATHER TIME 


Aye, such a record did they leave! In stress 
And courage they subdued a wilderness. 
Famine and hardships, death and misery 
They bore unwaveringly for liberty. 

(With a gesture toward the group.) 
A waiting Judge—the Nation’s Past appears, 
Unroll the annals of your work, O Years! 
What have the Makers of the New World done 
For the good land these Conquerors have won? 


Turn to page |4 
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‘Not a remarkable boy, but 
young Edison was a hustler 


Thomas Alva Edison was born Feb. 
11, 1847, in Milan, Ohio. He did not 
seem to be a remarkable boy The 
only unusual thing about him was 
the number of questions he asked. 
His father nearly went wild with 
these questions. At the age of six— - 
so the story goes—he saw a goose 
sitting on her nest. He was aston- 
ished when the eggs hatched out. He 
wanted to know how it happened. 
Someone told him that the hatching 
was a result of the warmth of the 
mother gonse’s body, sitting on the 
eggs. Sh.ly after this, he was 
found in the barn, 
sitting on a duck’s 
nest from which he 
had driven the 
quacking mother, 
confidently waiting 
for the little ones to 
break through their 
shells. Even at the 
age of six he took 
nothing for granted. 

His mother took 
spon herself the task 
of teaching him. 
Unde: her guidance 
he made rapid prog- 
ress. His reading led 
him to chemistry 

At fifteen Edison became a tele- 
graph operator He developed skill 
in this profession, but he had a rather 
bad reputation, for he was forever 
experimenting, forgetting his duties 

st crucial moments He heard of the 
great scientist, Faraday, and bough! 
a complete set of his works New 
horizons opened up before him 
“Adams,” he said to his roommate 

‘I have so much to do and life is so 
short! | am going to hustle” 


{This and the Faraday sketch reprinted 
from Readings in the Story of Human 
Progress, edited by Leon C. Marshall. By 
permission of the Macmillan Company.] 


Watched a top spinning 
then invented the gyroscope 


Elmer A. Sperry was sixteen when 
the Centennial Exposition came to 
Philadelphia, in 1876 His visit to the 
great exposition made him dream 
dreams of one day becoming an in- 
ventor himself. 

In his shop at home he had always 
been given to building water-wheels 
and windmuls Once he built a tri- 
cycle to run on railroad tracks At 
fourteen he invented a locomotive 
headlight by which an engineer 
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IDLE CURIOSITY 





From an engraving by / 


Edison experimenting with his first 
crude phonograph, patented in 1877 






If you poke your finger into a pie, you may pull out a plum. Who 


knows? Idle curiosity is not a waste of time. It is not the same thing as 


laziness. The great scientists had it, and turned it into research and in- 


vention. That is the stuff discoveries are made of, as you will read here. 


might see around a curve. One of his 
most important inventions in after 
years was to be a searchlight of great 
power. 


Of course, there is hardly a boy or 
girl who has not played with a spin- 
ning top 

But why talk about spinning tops? 
Well, for the reason that Sperry has 
used its principle in 
one of his most im- 
portant inventions 
The gyroscope com- 
pass, used now on 
most large ships, 
grew out of his 
study of how and 
why a top works 
This compass is far 
more accurate than 
the ordinary mag- 
netic compass. No 
matter how the ship 
may move, or be 
tossed by the seas, 
it will always point 
toward the pole star 
| Reprinted trom Builders of Empire, by 


floyd L Darrow By permission of Long- 
mans Green & Co. publishers.] 
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Spent his extra pennies 
on chemistry experiments 


Michae: Faraday 
was born in 1791 in 
a rustic suburb of 
London. He was ap- 
prenticed at the age 
of fourteen to learn 
the art of bookbind- 
ing At the station- 
er’s shop many 
books passed 
through his hands, 
and he soon found 
he had a taste for 
study An article in 
the Encyclopedia 
Britannica started 
his interest in sci- 
ence and then Mrs 
Marcet’s Conversa- 
tions wn Chemistry 
caused him to begin experiments. 
fhe performed such simple experi- 
ments in chemistry as could be done 
at the cost of the few pennies a week 
he could spaie. When he found a 
book saying that something or other 


. New 
Faraday, whose works Edison studied, 
enjoyed life and was eager to learn 
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York Public Library 


was true, he tried experiments to 
prove it or to disprove it. He read 
and experimented tremendously 
“But do not fancy,” he wrote, “that 
I was a profound thinker or a pre- 
cocious child, | had merely a good 
deal of life and imagination, and the 
tales of the Thousand and One 
Nights pleased me as much as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica What saved 
me was the importance | attached 
to facts.” This desire fo: facts. this 
eagerness for truth, remained with 
him all his life 


A great idea came 
to Galileo in church 


Galileo made his first invention 
when he was about eighteen. One - 
afternoon he was saying his prayers 
in the cathedral at Pisa. From the 
very highest part of the middle 
dome, on an immense chain, there 
hung a beautiful bronze lamp 


As Galileo knelt, the choir-boy 
whose work it was to light the lamp 
came with his burning taper ‘and 
pulled the lamp towards him as it 
hung on its chain When it was lit. 
the boy let it swing back again 


Galileo began to watch At firs: 
the lamp with its lights swung a long 
way backwards and 
forwards. then the 
swing began to “die” 
and it began to go 
much less far 

It was odd, and 
yet it seemed to Ga- 
lileo that the lamp 
took nearly as long 
to swing the shorter 
distance as it had 
taken to swing the 
long distance. This 
was a new discov- 
ery Galileo thought 
»f a way in which he 
‘ould use his knowl- 
2dge by devising a 
little pendulum so 
that doctors could 
count a sick person’s pulse—a long 
string would measure a slow pulse, 
a short string a quick one. 

{Reprinted from Men Who Found Out, 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis, by permission 
of Coward-McCann, Inc., publishers.) 
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Let's Read 


A Page About Books by 
Helen M. Burgess 


Junior Scholastic Literary Editor 


was awarded to Roller Skates*, 

by Ruth Sawyer. This medal is 
given each year. A committee of fif- 
teen people, all of whom read many 
children’s books and who are very 
much interested in them, make the 
selection. The medal is presented by 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, who origi- 
nated the idea. It is named after 
John Newbery, who was the first 
publisher to care about publishing 
books just for children. He lived ir 
England, and in 1745 his bookshop 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
became the center for children’s 
books. Up to this time no one had 
written books especially for young 
people—they had to be content with 
whatever they could find. Newbery 
wanted books which children would 
enjoy reading, and he also wanted 
the books to look attractive. So he 
bound them in gaily colored papers. 

Lucinda Wyman of Roller Skates 
was a real girl who lived in New 
York City about fifty years ago when 
it was a very much smaller city than 
it is now. For one year while her fam- 
ily were away, she explored the city 
on her skates, making friends with 
Policeman M’Gonegal, with Vittore 
Coppicco and his son Tony and their 
fruit stand She had many adven- 
tures. Here is a snatch of the story 
to give you just a little idea of what 
fun it is— 

So it happened that Vittore Cop- 
pino bought Tony a pai: of rolle: 
skates, and he was free after school 
te go wherever fancy led Lucinda 
They skated everywhere in the low- 
er end of the Park, through the Mer- 
chant’s Gate, out the Artist’s Gate. in 
the Scholar’s Gate and around the 
pond. They fed the goldfish; they 
coasted down the Mall. They visited 
the monkey-house and made a spe- 
cial call upon Mr. Crowley, the pet 
chimpanzee. They rode the musical 
horses in the carrousel; a nickel a 
ride unless you caught the gold ring 
on the blade of your s.vord. Some- 
times Lucinda did, and sometimes 
Tony. Once Tony got it three times 
running and Lucinda was so excited 
that she trotted ‘round and ‘round 
trying to keep even with him. For 
whoever got the gold ring got a free 
ride. Tony always rode pe white horse, 


: N June, 1937, the Newbery Medal 





*Published by The Viking Press. Iae. 
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Here we see the skating Lucinda, Vittore at his truit stand. and Policeman 
M’Genegal on his beat—three fascinating people in the story, Roller Skates 


Lucinda a black one. and she called 
hers Pegasus. 

They skated up to the Museum of 
Natural History and could reve: get 
their fill of it. It’s too big, said Tony 
one day in despau We will never 
never see it all 


“It’s a good thing it’s big. There 
are enough things to see all in a min- 
ute | like having something saved 
over for next time.’ Lucinda was in 
the North American Indian room it 
had more fascination fo: he: than 
any other. She pored over the exhib- 
its and wished she had been born an 
aborigine. She couldn’t enthuse Tony 
with her idea. “Be an Injun—wear 
feathers and go naked. Lucinda, 
this is a craziness of yours You can 
never be one.” 

“] know, but [ll always wish | 
coulc and ride a buffalo’ 

The first warmish Saturday Lu- 
cinda made sandwiches and Tony 
dug the potato cans out of his cellar 
and they skated past Hunter’s Gate 
to the empty lot. They had brought 
enough lunch to share with old Rags- 
an’'-Bottles. Each added an extra po- 
tato in his can fer him. They waited 
excitedly, craning their necks stiff, 
cocking their ears to catch the first 
jangle of bells. But old Rags-an’- 
Bottles, his cart and his horse Min- 
nie, never came. Neither child spoke 
out to the other his disappointment; 
each heart was troubled, wondering 
what had kept their adventurous 
companion aw:y. The children never 
went back to the empxry lot after- 
wards. 

Aunt Ellen Douglas and Uncle 
Tcm McCord took Lucinda with 
them on a Saturday night to see a 






musical comedy called Robin Hood. 
It took first place with the Mikado 
in Lucinda’s theatrical treasure 
house. She saved all she could fo: 
two weeks from her allowance and 
took Tony. They saw it from the top 
balcony. She was captivated by it 
and wantéd to keep going until she 
krew all the music by heart; it was 
such singing rusic. 

She spilled he: raptures upon M: 
Night Owl, and the very next night 
he came home with a libretto of the 
opera and gave it to he: Mi: Serge 
Browdowski, just beginning to be fa- 
mous, helped he: »ut by playing the 
airs on his violin, until she had the 
whole score by heart and could sing 
it from cover to cover. 

The Solomons, like the Arabs. 
folded their costumes into theii 
trunks and departed for the West. 
They were to play stock all summe! 
The two little girls parted with long 
promises of undying friendship and 
the future: “I’m going to be an ac- 
tress some day. So will you. see if 
you don’t. We’ll meet on Broadway. 
sure as heaven.” This from Alida. 

“] didn’t know heaven was so 
sure,” Lucinda smiled impishly “But 
1 guess I’d rather not be an actress. | 
wouldn’t like saying the same thing 
over and over again. I'd rather write 
a play. I'll write it and you can act 
in it.” 

a 


There are two other children’s 
books which have won special prizes 
this year. These have been given by 
the New York Herald Tribune for 
two books published for the Spring 

Turn to page 14 
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PATENTED 1937 






By N. M. SANDOE 


If you patent your invention, the government will 
see that both you and the public get a square deal 


S you walk through a store 
A: examine articles being 

sold, you frequently notice 
that they are marked “Patented” 
followed by a date, or “Patent” fol- 
lowed by a number. Do you know 
what this means? It means that the 
government has given to the inven- 
tor of the article the sole right to 
make such articles. No one else can 
make them without paying the in- 
ventor for permission to make them. 
Sometimes articles are marked “Pat- 
ent Pending.” This means that the 
inventor has applied for a patent but 
has not yet received it. 

Many years ago when the Consti- 
tution was written, Congress was 
given the power “to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts 
by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the 
exclusive rights to their re- 
spective writings and dis- 
coveries.”” Congress soon 
passed a law giving inven- 
tors the right to patent any 
new machine, process or 
article of manufacture. 
This law says that the in- 
ventor may have a monop- 
oly of his invention for sev- 
enteen years. In return, the 
inventor must give the 
government a complete de- 
scription of his invention 
so that, after seventeen 
years, any one may use the 
invention as he wishes. The 
patent itself is merely a 
certificate containing this 
description, and stating 
that the inventor has the 
exclusive right to make, 
use and sell the invention 
for seventeen years. (A 
certificate is shown here.) 

This law has been of. 
great value to inventors, 
for they can sel] their pat- 
ents, or they can permit 
others to use their inven- 
tions, provided they pay 
the inventor. This is called 
granting a license under a 




















patent, and is the way es 
many inventors make ay 
money out of their inven- AA ot 
tions. ' 


The law has also been of 
great value to the public, 
for it has encouraged in- 
ventors to make inven- 
tions. Unless inventors 
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could protect their inventions, they 
would tend to keep them secret, and 
the public would never hear of them. 

When the Patent Law was first 
passed by Congress, patents were 
granted by the Secretary of State. 
But soon so many patents were ap- 
plied for that it was necessary to es- 
tablish a separate office to handle 
them. Congress then established the 
United States Patent Office. This of- 
fice now grants more than 40,000 
patents every year. 

Suppose you make an invention 
and want to obtain a patent, how 
would you go about it? 

Usually the first step is to make 
a search of the Patent Office files to 
find out whether the invention is 
really new, because the Patent Office 
will only grant a patent on a new 
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idea. In order to assist inventors and 
their attorneys in making these 
searches, the Patent Office maintains 
an enormous file in which copies of 
all patents which have ever been 
granted are arranged according to 
subject matter. For example, all pat- 
ents relating to textile manufacture 
are grouped together in one section, 
radio patents are in another sectior, 
steam engine patents in another sec- 
tion and so on. These main groups or 
classes are then subdivided into 
smaller groups or classes, so that if 
your invention related to a radio 
tube, for instance, you could find all 
of the tube patents together and 
would not have to look through other 
radio patents in which you were not 
interested 

After you have made a search, if 
you do not find a patent 
which resembles your in- 
vention, the next step is to 
apply for a pa‘ent. To do 
this you must make draw- 
ings which show all details 
of your invention, and give 
a description of it. 

You then send your 
drawing, description and 
claims to the Patent Office 
and they are studied by 
Examiners who are experts 
in various fields. Some Ex- 
aminers are specialists on 
radio patents, others on 
textile patents and so on. 
After the Examiner has 
studied your invention, he 
writes you a letter. He may 
say at once that a patent 
will be granted. But more 
often he calls attention to 
previous patents, which 
you may have overlooked 
in making your search, and 
says that your invention is 
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When the Government grants a patent, it gives the 
inventor a very official-looking certificate—which is 
the patent itself. See it above. This patent was 
granted to a man who invented a mechanical pencil. 
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not new, or that some of 
features which you have 
stated in your claims are 
not new. Or the Examine: 
may say that your inven- 
tion will not work, or that 
you have not described it 
properly. In any case, a re- 
ply can be made to the 
Examiner’s objections. He 
will then either grant the 
patent or explain his rea- 
sons for having to refuse it 

An inventor can do all 
this himself, but more often 
he emplcys an attorney 
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HEN you are 11, 12 or 13 
years old, anyone as old as 
fifty seems “old” rather 


than “young.” Yet the new Supreme 
Court Justice — Hugo Lafayette 
Black—is called a “young man” and 
he is 51. 

The average age of the Supreme 
Court judges is 71. So, in comparison, 
Justice Black, at 51, is young indeed. 

There are nine justices, or judges, 
on the Supreme Court of the United 
States. When one of them dies or re- 
signs, it is the President’s job 
to name a new judge. The 
Senate then votes on the man 
whom the President has 
chosen and, if the Senate ap- 
proves, the new judge takes 
his office. All Supreme Court 
judges are appointed for life. 

One of the last things Con- 
gress did before it closed on 
August 22 was to agree to 
President Roosevelt’s choice 
of Hugo Black as a new Su- 
preme Court Justice. He will 
take the place left vacant 
since Justice Van Devanter 
resigned earlier in the year. 

Hugo Lafayette Black was 
born and raised in a small 
Alabama town. While he was 
still a boy, his parents died 
and young Hugo went to live 
with an older brother. During 
Hugo’s school days, he spent 
most of his spare time sitting 
in the local court house, 
watching the lawyers and 
judges at work and listening 
to the trials. To him, this was 
more fun than playing base- 
ball, which he also enjoyed. 
Even then he knew that the 
one thing in the world he wanted to 
do was to be a lawyer and a judge, 
himself. 

When he was only twenty, he 
graduated from the law school at the 
University of Alabama (he earned 
his own way through school) and 
started to practice law in the little 
Alabama town where he had grown 
up. Business wasn’t very good, 
though, and when the grocery store 
underneath his law office caught fire 
one day, Black lost everything he 
had. With his last ten dollars in his 

pocket, he moved next day to the 
larger city of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and started over again. 

In Birmingham, he had better 
luck. There were more people and 
more cases to be tried in court. He 
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“Young Man’ of Alabama 


The New Justice of the Supreme Court Is Hugo Lafayette Black 


worked harder than he had ever 
worked before, and his business 
grew. Even in those early days, he 
was known as a friend of the “un- 
derdog.” He had sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the people brought 
to trial before him. He was usually 
willing to give a chance to the fel- 
low who’d never hac a chance be- 
fore. But woe to the criminal who 
thought he should be “let off easy” 
because he had money or important 
friends! Black once jailed a gambler 





Pictures, luc. 
Justice Biack and his son Sterling, who is tweive. 


who had friends among the higher 
court officers. The gambler’s friends 
managed to get him a pardon. But as 
he walked out of jail, Black met him 
at the door with a new charge and 
had him convicted again. 

After the World War (Black 
served as a captain in the army), he 
came back to Birmingham, married 
Josephine Foster and set to work 
again at his law business. Then he 
got interested in politics. In 1926, he 
ran for election to the United States 
Senate—and won. People respected 
Senator Black because of his honesty 
and courage. 

A medium-sized man with thin 
hair and a slow Southern drawl, 
Hugo Black continued to be a friend 
of the “underdog.” As a Senator, he 






has supported in congress bills to end 
child-labor, to lend government 
money to farmers during depression 
years, and to shorten the hours of 
factory and office workers. He has 
been a staunch friend of President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

In the Senate, he also won fame 
as an investigator. When Congress 
wanted to know whether the air- 
lines and shipping companies were 
carrying out their agreements with 
the government, Senator Black was 
sent to investigate. When 
large power (heat, light and 
water power) companies were 
accused of spending huge 
sums of money to defeat new 
laws coming up in Congress, 
Senator Black was sent to in- 
vestigate. Each time he came 
back with what he wanted to 
get. 

When newspaper reporters 
asked Mrs. Black if she 
thought her husband o: i 
make a good Supreme Court 
judge, she answered with a 
smile: “He’s always done a 
good job of deciding the chil- 
dren’s disputes.” The Blacks 
have three children: Hugo, 
Junior, is 15; Sterling is 12, 
Martha is 3. 

o 

The appointment of Hugo 
Black to the Supreme Court 
came at the end of a long, 
quarrelsome session of Con- 
gress—a session that lasted 
eight months and was filled 
with disputes and disappoint- 
ments. But as Senators and 
Representatives hurried home 
as fast as trains and airliners 
would carry them north, east, south 
and west, they left behind a huge 
pile of unfinished work. 

Here are four important bills 
passed by Congress before it closed: 

1. A bill to provide better houses 
for some of the poor people, who are - 
now living in unsafe houses. (See 
movie Dead End on page 13.) 

2. A bill to count the number of un- 
employed people in the country, and 
to find out what kinds of jobs these 
people might be able to fill. (See arti- 
cle “Work Wanted” on page 12.) 

3. A new income-tax law which will 
make it hard for anyone to wriggle 
out of paying the government what he 
owes in taxes. 

4. A bill forbidding American com- 
panies to ship guns and ammunition 
to any foreign country at war. 
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JAPANESE BOMBERS 
SHELL SHANGHAI 


HIS headline, and others like it, 
T have been flashed across the 
front pages of our newspapers 
since the middle of summer. Japan 
is again shooting at China. Why? 
Let’s have a look at Japan as it is 
? today. Japan is a very crowded 
country. Half as many people live in 
Japan as live in the whole of the 
United States. And all of Japan is no 
larger than our state of Montana. 
q To make matters worse, not even 
4 a quarter of the land can be used for 
4 growing crops. 

If the Japanese people ate only the 
food they could grow on their own 
land, they would have very little be- 
sides rice and potatoes. Of course, 
they have all the fish they can catch 
in the ocean around them. 

Japanese ships can go out into the 
world markets and buy other foods 
and things the people need. But it 
f does no good to bring shiploads of 

food into the country if the people 
cannot pay for them. Most of the 
people of Japan are poor, and many 

of them cannot find jobs. 
During the last few years Japan 


Why Is Japan Fighting China? 
The Japanese Want More of China's 


has tried to help her people by build- 
ing factories. By doing this she is 
able to provide more jobs and also to 
make goods to sell in world markets. 
But this brings up another big prob- 
lem. To run factories you need iron, 
coal, cotton, oil, and other minerals 
and plants. These are called natural 
resources. Some countries have a lot 
of them, and others have little. Japan 
has very little 

For a long time, Japar. has been 
looking across the water at her large 
neighbor—China. China is rich in 
farm lands and natural resources. 
Because she has been going through 
long years of civil war, China is weak 
and poorly able to defend herself. 
Other countries like England, 
France and Russia have been taking 
slices of China over a period of years 
(see maps below). So Japan set out 
tc take some of China for herself. 

In 1911 China become a republic. 
For nearly three centuries before 
that, China was ruled by a line of 
Manchu emperors. 

The first President of the Republic 
of China was Sun Yat Sen, who tried 
all his life to help the Chinese 
peasants. Left over from the days of 
the Emperor were many rich and 
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powerful war-lords who had ruled 
great sections of China. These war- 
lords continued to cause trouble and 
civil wars long after China became a 
republic. This “trouble at home” 
weakened China and made it easier 
for Japan to do as she pleased. 
When Sun Yat Sen died in 1925, a 
new leader took his place—General 
Chiang Kai-shek (pronounced Shi- 
ong Kye-shek). Chiang has made 
himself a dictator. 
Japan continued to take more and 
more of northern China. But General 
Chiang was so busy keeping down 
civil wars that he could not make a 
strong effort to stop the Japanese. 
This summer, when Japanese 
troops entered China, the Chinese 
decided to try to drive the Japanese 
out. The Chinese put aside their ‘own y 
quarrels and used a little teamwork. : 
This is how things stand today: 
Japanese troops are in China, and 
the war is on in deadly earnest. 
England and France and America 
are worried because they have de- 
pended for many years on trading 
with China. If Japan gains control of 
China, Japan will take for herself all 
the raw materials that China has for 
years been selling to other nations 
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The above map shows all the land China once owned in the 
days of the Manchu Empire. Everything within the heavy 
black line was China's then. Look to the right and see— 







THIS 1S WHAT 1S 
LEFT OF CHINA 
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How China has shrunk. The blacked-out part shows the 
land taken by England, France, Japan and Russia over 
many years. Jhe dots show areas Japan has just seized. 
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Many Men and Women 
Cannot Find Jobs 


IN the cartoon below, you see pic- 
tured a big problem still unsolved 
by our country. The problem is not 
an easy one. Different people have 
different ideas about solving it. 

In the conversation printed under 
the cartoon, the JOBLESS are giving 
their ideas on how to solve the prob- 
lem. They are asking Mr. MACHINE 
AGE to shorten their working day. 

Mr. MACHINE AGE is shown as 
though he were a man, having full 
power to answer “yes” or “no”’ to the 
request. Of course, you all know that 
this is not possible. It is just an idea. 

But let us build upon this idea. 

No harm can come from thinking 
about it, and adding to the cartoon- 
ist’s idea. 

Let us suppose that this man, MR. 
MACHINE AGE is some other man. Let 
us call him Mr. EMPLOYER, who 
owns a large factory. 

In his factory he has just put in 
some new machinery. Where befort 
Mr. EMPLOYER needed 5,000 work- 
ers, now he needs only 3,000. 

The 2,000 who have been fired, 
come to ask him to give back 
their jobs. Mr. JOBLESS is spokesman 
for the 2,000. Mr. Josiess tells Mr. 
EMPLOYER to let each man work few- 
er hours per day, so that more 
men can be employed. 

“T will do that,” says Mr. 
EMPLOYER, “if each of you 
will work for less pay.” 

“But we will not work for 
less pay. We, too, want to en- 
joy some of the comforts and 
extra pleasures of life. And so 
do our children.” 

Mr. EMPLOYER then says: “I 
do not have the money to do 
this. To get the money, I 
would have to raise the price 
of the product I make. My 
competitor (the man who 
owns the rival factory in the 
next town), would then be 
selling his product at a lower 
price than mine. He would get 
all the business. I would get 
none.” 
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The jobless then go away. 
In order to get enough money 
for food, to pay rent, and to 
buy clothing, they “take 
charity,” or “go on home re- 
lief.”” Some of them, discour- 
aged, become criminals. 

The government tried to 
solve the problem in other 
ways. The government gave 
large sums of money to hire 
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WORK WANTED. 


the unemployed. You probably can 
point to work they have done in your 
own town. Some W.P.A. workers and 
C.C.C. boys may be among your 
friends. 

Many thousands of these govern- 
ment workers have been fired in re- 
cent months. Congress said that it 
was time they were again finding 
work in private industry—in facto- 
ries, offices, shops, farms, mines, 
mills, etc. 

Not very many of them were able 
to get such jobs. Still unemployed, 
they protested to Congress, and also 
to the President. 

The President promised that no 
more of them would be fired. 

Congress ordered the government 
to “take a census of the unemployed,” 
or, in other words, to count them. 
This will be done at once. 

In the meantime, the problem of 
jobs for everybody remains unsolved. 
And while efforts are being made to 
solve it, the workers who do have 
jobs are organizing in unions. 
Through their unions they bargain 
with their employers for higher 
wages and shorter working days. 

In a future issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic, we will write about the unions. 
We will explain the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.0., the two big master unions 
that are fighting each other. 
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Doyle in the N. Y. Post 

Jobless: Now that you have invented all these machines, 
what are WE going to do? 

Machine Age: Why, | invented these machines to make life 
better for you. They relieve you of having to work so hard. 

Jobless: You said a mouthful, They certainly DID relieve 
us. So much so that we can't find a job. Now, see here, we've 
got to have work. 

Machine Age: Well, what do you want me to do? Destroy 
the machines? 

Jobless: No indeed. We want you to shorten the hours of 
work per day, so that you will need more workers. And this 
will give all of us more hours to enjoy other things in life. 






Virginia Dare is Honored 


Three hundred and fifty years ago, 
on August 18, 1587, was born the first 
white child in America. Her name 
was Virginia Dare, and her parents 
were colonists who had come from 
England to Sir Walter Raleigh’s set- 
tlement at Roanoke, Va. Nobody 
knows what happened to Virginia 
Dare. Her grandfather, who was gov- 
ernor of the little colony, went back 
to England. When he returned to 
Virginia after three years, not a trace 
of the colony or any of the settlers 
could he find. Whether they died or 
were captured by Indians no one has 
ever been able to discover. On Au- 
gust 18, this year, President Roose- 
velt made a speech at Roanoke 
Island, N. C., celebrating the 350th 
anniversary of little Virginia Dare. 


Earhart, Barrie, Marconi 


The whole world was saddened 
this summer when America’s First 
Lady of Aviation, Amelia Earhart, 
came down at sea on the last lap of 
her round-the-world flight. Miss 
Earhart and her co-pilot,.Fred Noo- 
nan, radioed from somewhere in the 
Pacific, near tiny Howland Island, 
that their ship was almost out of gas. 
They never reached the island. 
Though ships and airplanes searched 

the ocean for hundreds of 

miles, no trace of the brave 
flyers was found. 
. 

Sir James Barrie, author of 
Peter Pan, Quality Street and 
many other stories and plays, 
died this summer in his Lon- 
don home. Barrie was 77 when 
he died, but, like Peter Pan, 
he never grew old. The long 
line of children and fairies 
and charming old ladies, sol- 
diers and pirates and gay 
young fellows, who march 
through his books will never 
let the world forget the name 
of Barrie. 

7 

When Guglielmo Marconi 
died in Italy this summer, 
great networks of radio sta- 
tions throughout the world 
paused for sixty seconds of si- 
lence. For Marconi was the 
“father” of radio. It was he 
who first saw a way to put ra- 
dio air waves to work. Almost 
to the day of his death, Mar- 
coni worked and thought and 
studied. Like all great discov- 

’ erers, Marconi planned con- 
stantly, not for the present, 
but for the future. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 
The New Movie 


DEAD END 


A Story of Boys 
In A Big City 


HEN you come to the “Dead 
We of this New York City 
street you will find a group 
of boys your age swimming in the 
dirty water of the East River which 
backs up to the street’s end. Their 
families live in the row of tenements 
which look across the street to the 
back door of a beautiful, modern 
apartment house, but the boys sel- 
dom go home, except to sleep, to 
sneak a nickel from Ma’s purse, or to 
swipe a few potatoes to roast over 
their fire made of trash and garbage. 
Here on the edge of the waterfront 
they play poker, fight among them- 
selves or with a neighboring gang, 
and mock the rich people who go in 
and out the apartment house 
The leader of the little gang is 
Tommy (Billy Halop) whose older 
sister Drina (Sylvia Sidney) works 
hard to provide food and clothes for 
the two of them—and harder to keep 
Tommy from becoming a gangster 
and a crook. It is difficult for her to 
teach Tommy gooc habits when they 
must live amid filth and foul air. 
Tommy would rather listen to Baby- 
face Martin (Humphrey Bogart), 
once a kid of the same street, now a 
robber-murderer sought by the po- 
lice, who returns to the neighbor- 
hood and tells the boys to fight with 
brickbats and knives. When the boys 
lure a rich man’s son from the apart- 
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How can these boys be decent 
when they live among garbage 
cans, play in a dirty street? 


ment house into a vacant warehouse, 
give him a sound beating, take his 
gold watch and white coat. Tommy 
is caught with the stolen watch. In 
trying to break away he stabs the 
boy’s father in the arm with a knife. 
Tommy makes a get-away and hides 
in Drina’s room, but one of his own 
gang “squeals” to the cops. Then 
Tommy learns what it means to be 
hunted by the police. 

Babyface Martin is killed in a gun 
battle with Drina’s sweetheart (Joel 
McCrea), who may be able to save 
Tommy from reform school with the 
reward money for the capture of the 
gangster when Tommy finally gives 
umself up 

The picture shows what happens 
when people are brought up amid 
dirt and slums. These boys. at heart, 
are the same as other boys, but they 
are, through no fault of their own, 
born into poverty, and are thrown 
up against the worst temptations 
that life has to offer. 

United Artists have given the pro- 
duction an excellent cast and the 
kids of the street are the same boys 
who were in the stage play Dead 
End, which ran in New York for sev- 
eral years. 


© See next page for “Hits and 
Misses”—more about films 


The long arm of the law leads 
Tommy away to a reform school. 





give Miltie the once-over, make him steal a quarter 
-man fight in order to become a member of the gang. 
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THE MAKERS 
OF THE WORLD 


Continued From Page 6. 


FIRST YEAR 
(Kneeling before Time with ez- 
tended hands in which lies the model 
of a steamship.) 


O Time, behold, 

Man’s conquest of the Seas! In days 
of old 

The Viking’s ship came to our ice- 
bound shore, 

With sails of wool, guided by wooden 
oar. 

No fuel, no compass, only eye and 
hand. 

Guided their shallow boat unto our 
land. 

Today behold, how Ocean-lore has 
grown! 


FATHER TIME 


(Holding out the steamship to the 
audience.) 
Well done, O Year! Nations are not 


alone, 
Or separated now. This, the first span 
That links the East to West, binds man 
to man. 
Now what is here? 


SECOND YEAR 
(Crossing and holding out a model 
of an engine.) 
The untrod way 
Made broad and wide for all the world 
Today, 
No land so great, that is not free to all, 
No oe forest range, no mountain 
tall 
Cannot be reached by man. 


FATHER TIME 
(Happily.) 
Aye, rail, and steam 


Break the strange  silences—their 
paths agleam 

With stronger friendships — greater 
industry— 


And larger vision for humanity. 


THIRD YEAR 
(Kneeling before him with a tele- 
phone and an aerial.) 


Clear voices break the spaces of the 
night! 


FATHER TIME 
(Jubilantly) 


The Unseen Voice rings through a path 
of light! 


FOURTH YEAR 
(Holding aloft a model of an airplane) 


Midst winds, and clouds, and stars, 
man soars Today! 


FATHER TIME 
(Exultingly) 
Wings of the World! The strongest 
bridge are they 
To join the earth. 
(To the notes of triumphant music, 
the Years advance and lay on the 


ground before him, their symbols of 
Endeavor.) 
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FATHER TIME 
nee ~ syne of the Past! before you 


The skill] of heart and brain—of hand 
and eye, 

In labor wrought as centuries went by. 

The truth and power of knowledge, 
science. law, 

Titanic-like have grown, since to this 
shore 

You came and broke s wild and savage 
earth. 

Have the years welded what you deem 
of worth? 


THE GROUP BY THE ROCK 
They have done well, who followed in 


our way. 

Discoverers and Adventurers too, are 
they. 

Soon will they join the world of 
Yesterday. 


(To the audience.) 
Oo ori of the World! march on and 


n 

The a to Understanding that will 
in 

Peace to the carth—good will to all 
mankind! 


(“The Makers of The World” is from 
World Friendship ie by Virginia Olcott. 
Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. publishers.] 


HITS AND MISSES 


More about recent films. See also p. 13. 


Thin Ice (20th Century-Fox) is a 
very good excuse for Sonja Henie to 
do some of her fanciest twirls. Just give 
this girl a pair of skates and a frozen 
pond and she can make your head spin 
with her feet! In this one she also dons 
a pair of skis, takes all the hills on 
high, and brings home a Crown Prince. 

Captains Courageous (M-G-M). If 
you ate six ice-cream sodas at one sit- 
ting cn an ocean liner you would run 
for the railing, just as the boy (Freddie 
Bartholomew) does in the screen ver- 
sion of Kipling’s story. But if you fell 
overboard, you would be very fortu- 
nate to wake up on the We’re Here, a 
fishing schooner headed for the Grand 
Banks off Gloucester. And if you were 
a spoiled brat like this boy, you would 
be even more fortunate to have a Por- 
tuguese sailor like Manuel (Spencer 
Tracy) teach you how to be a fisherman 
and a man. 


Wee Willie Winkie (20th Century- 
Fox). Only a pitifully wee bit of Kip- 
ling’s Willie Winkie is left here, but 
too, too much of too, too cute Shirley. 
We know few boys and girls who : ke 
little Miss Temple’s tricks. 

Elephant Boy (London Films, dis- 
tributed by United Artists’. If you’ve 
known Toomai of the Elephants in 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, you’il welcome 
an old friend. If you haven’t, you should 
meet the Boy and the Elephant, both 
of whom turn in fine performances in 
this thrilling story of the jungle. 

A Day at the Races (M-G-M). The 
3 Marx brothers cutting their usual 
capers, this time around a race-track 
and a sanatorium. Not quite up to their 
usual laughing gas, but you'll split 
your sides wher Harpo breaks down a 
piano into a harp. 









SOME FUN 


The bright young pupil looked long 
and thoughtfully at the second exami- 
nation question, which read: “State 
the number of tons of coa! shipped out 
of the United States in any given year.” 
Then his brow cleared and he wrote: 

“1492—none.”—Utah Humbug. 


Whoops, Betty! 

Betty: Mother, you know that old 
vase that has been handed down for 
generations? 

Mother: Yes, dear. 

Betty: Well, this generation has j “ 
dropped it 


Moo! 

A city boy went to work on a farm. 
One cold morning before daylight the 
farmer told him to go down to the barn 
and bridle the horse. In the dark the 
boy got hold of a cow and was trying 
to put the bridle over its horns. 

“Hurry up,” shouted the farmer. 

“I can’t get the bridle over its head,” 
replied the boy. “Its ears are frozen.”— 
Whitley Weekly Record. 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Baby Ear of Corn: “Mama, where did 
I come from?” 
Mama Ear of Corn: “Hush, dear; the 
stalk brought you.”—Penn State Froth. 


Safe at Home 

Joe: Speaking about baseball, I’ve 
even got me a baseball dog. 

Tom: What makes you call him a 
baseball dog? 

Joe: Cause he wears a muzzle, 
catches flies, chases fowls, and beats 
it home when he sees the catcher com- 
ing. 

* 

A beggar approached him, asking 
for a dollar. 

Victim: Seems to me you have pretty 
big ideas in askiny for a dollar. 

Beggar: Well, sir, I’m putting all my 
begs in one askit.—The American Boy. 


Let's Read 


Continued from page 8 


Book Festival—one for younger chil- 
dren and one for older young people. 
The award in the first class was given 
to Seven Simeons, by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. This is a very amusing Rus- 
sian folk tale and you must see the 
book itself for its beautiful pictures. 

The second award was given to 
Smuggler’s Sloop, by Robb White 
III, and this book you will all want to 
read, for it is just for boys and girls 
of your age. Tommy, 14, and his sis- 
ter, Tobie, 12, are American young- 
sters living on the island of Domin- 
ica, British West Indies, just at the 
time of a Carib uprising. They have 
the most hair-raising adventures 
and their cleverness and courage in 
very difficult situations makes you 
like them very much. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SPORTS 
SHORTS 


Stars of the Summer 


HEN Ellsworth Vines, Frank 

Shields and Sidney Wood were 
the big guns of American tennis only 
a few years ago, a lanky, freckle-faced 
fellow with a mop of red hair and a 
cheerful grin was just beginning to 
make a name for himself in the smal] 
California tournaments. Today that 
same carrot-top, Don Budge, is the 
Babe Ruth of tennis. With his cannon- 
ball service and all-round game, the 
22-year old wizard of the racket 
brought back, almost single-handed, 
the Davis Cup—symbolic of the world’s 
tennis championship—to America for 
the first time since 1927. 


® Ralph Guldahi never allowed the 
hard luck that continually dogged his 
golfing career discourage him. Today 
Ralph is a champion. His 281 stroke 
total at Oakland Hills, Birmingham, 
Mich., not only was good enough to 
win the National Open tournament 
but set a new record. To prove his vic- 
tory wasn’t a freak, Guldahl, as a mem- 
ber of America’s Rider Cup team, won 
both his single and double matches 
against England’s finest golfers. His 
victories did much to give the Ameri- 
cans their first triumph on English soil 
in the history of Rider Cup play. @ 
The new national champion was once 
forced to sell his golf clubs in order 
to pay his bills. His bad luck was al- 
most a legend in golfing circles. He 
just couldn’t do anything about it ex- 
cept take it on the chin and grin— 
which he did. 


@ Joe Di Maggio, at 23 years of age 
considered the best outfielder in base- 
ball, joins Don Budge as a native of 
California. It must be the sunshine 
that does it! Joe hails from the docks 
of San Francisco where the Di Maggios 
used to pay the rent by catching and 
selling fish. That is before their 6 ft. 
1% inch son started breaking down 
American League fences. After three 
sensational seasons in the Pacific Coast 
League, Joe was purchased by the New 
York Yankees. He “clicked” immedi- 
ately in his first season of major league 
baseball, batting .323, scoring 132 runs 
and driving in 125 more—an amazing 
feat for a freshman, or anybody else 
for that matter. This year he developed 
into a home run hitter and already has 
hit at least one homer in each Ameri- 
can League park. His throwing arm is 
the most powerful in both leagues. As 
a fielder, he ranks with the best of all 
time. No wonder Joe has twice been 
selected on the all-star American 
League team and led the Yankees into 
the world series last year. With his 
keen batting eye, great arm, fielding 
skill and speed, the only thing Di Mag- 
gio can’t do on a baseball diamond is 
find a cure for Japanese beetles. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1937 





MORE POWER TO YOU 


Let your body 


Serve your brain 


UR brain makes our ! fe what it 

is. Through our brain we gain a 
feeling of joy in living, of desire for 
better and finer things. 

Our body takes us places but it is 
our brain that enables us to enjoy 
the places we go. Our body lets us 
play football but our brain is the part 
of us that makes us enjoy the victory 
that team and school have won. Our 
body carries us to school each day 
but it is our brain that permits us to 
stay in school, to continue with our 
studies, that allows us to get the last 
ounce of joy and pleasure out of 
achievement. 

The old-fashior.ed idea of educa- 
tion was <o cram a certain amount of 
learning down our throats, give us an 
examination at the end of a certain 
number of weeks, and pass us on into 
the next class. No one thought much 
about whether we enjoyed this 
cramming process; no one seemed to 
care whether we got anything out of 
life; all they wanted was to see us 
promoted with the rest of the class. 

Today, all that is changed. Edu- 
cation is preparation for living. It 
enables us to get real pleasure, real 
joy, real happiness out of life. Take 
George Kingsley, for example. I 
struggled with George through his 
first two years in high - school. 
George was one smart boy. He led 
his class in grammar school. He was 
always on time, always had his les- 
sons, always knew the right answer. 
But he was glum. He didn’t have 
what the French call the joi de vivre 
(the joy of living). He went around 
with head down, seldom talked, 
never went to parties, seldom played 
games, did not enjoy the few games 
he did play. He got no pleasure from 
his accomplishments. His body and 
his outlook on life wouldr.’t let him. 
He wasn’t a bad-looking fellow. He 
kept his hair brushed and his teeth 
clean. His clothes were nice. But his 
shoulders sagged, his whole body 
seemed to droop. I doubt if he ex- 


perienced any real joy from the high 
marks that regularly appeared on 
his report card. I never saw him smile 
during the two years I spent getting 
him to join the game of life. He 
might just as well have been a slave 
as a free American boy living in the 
scientifically advanced twentieth 
century. 

I won’t have time to tell you now 
how George got out of this slump, 
how he developed his Lody, played 
games, went to parties, became one 
of the gang and a leader instead of a 
lone wolf. I will write about it later. 
Now I will merely say that in the 
third year of high school George 
really began to enjoy life. He found 
out what power was, the power of a 
body disciplined to serve his bril- 
liant mind. 


“Tired” Sally, “Pimply” Johnny 


I was telling Mr. Robinson, the 
editor of this magazine, about 
George one day last summer. Mr. 
Robinson told me about his dream of 
making life mean more to boys and 
girls. He wauted them to get more 
power over themselves and over life, 
for the service they could render 
their country as citizens in the years 
to come. I told Mr. Robinson about 
“Tired” Sally Clifton, ‘“Pimply” 
Johnny Doyle, Spike Tedder, the 
greatest natural athlete that I have 
ever seen, a boy who ruined his 
chances because he was careless of 
his body. I told him about boys and 
girls who never knew the pleasure of 
accomplishment. 

My little stories seemed to fit in 
with his plan of doing something to 
give each boy and girl in America 
more power over himself, a greater 
certainty of his ability and an in- 
creased capacity for happiness. From 
time to time, on this page, I will 
bring these stories to You. 

B. Y. GLASSBERG, M.D. 
The School Doctor 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page — By Eugene Sheffer 


Long ago man discovered that he 


could get pleasure anda sharpen his 


wits by playing with words. You probably have heard the story of the Sphinx 
who asked riddles which meant death to all who could not answer. This is 
not going to be your fate, for the riddles and puzzles we propose are only 
for your fun and amusement. Start with the Add-a-Gram at top of the page. 


CROSSWORD STORY 
PUZZLE 


In tl,> following story there are 46 
missing words. Each missing word is in- 
dicated by a number and letter in paren- 
theses. For example—(2D). This means 
that 2D is a word which fits into the 
crossword puzzle starting with the square 
marked 2 and going DOWN as far as the 
blackened square. D equals DOWN and 
A equals ACROSS. In order to give you 
a start, we have filled in two words for 
you: 33A is ALOES, and 39A, MM, an 
abbreviation for millimeter. Now go to it. 


° 


Mr. Graham put down his news- 
paper and faced his children, Leo, Al, 
and Elsie. 

“I (7A) interested in stories in to- 
day’s newspaper that (20A) the mar- 
elous work done in (2D)-claim land 
that is worn away when natural agen- 
cies (23A) it,” he said. 

“Tt seems to me (1D) plain as the 
(15D) on your dog’s back that this is 
an age of (10A). The man in the labo- 
ratory is ready to (19A) us 


ers wishing to increase the yield of 
their (7D); miners who work a (21D) 
of ore; ships that put to (9A) and come 
safe to (31D)—all use modern equip- 
ment, 

“Even language is_ scientifically 
made; for example, (37D) is an inter- 
national language invented by Rev. 
Edward Foster. 

“I could easily (11D) many who 
have contributed to the modern age. 
Thomas Edison gave us the (1A) lamp 
and the (14A) of the motion picture 
owes much to the (17A) inventor; 
(13D) developed the science of elec- 
tro-magnetism; (36A) Remsen dis- 
covered saccharin; and whenever we 
send a (16D) we must thank Samuel 
Morse, after whom the (40A) and dash 
system of the telegraphic code was 
named. 

“In ancient times the magician 
waved his wand or (20D), but today 
our civilization (15A) from the patient 
work of scientists, and the world, 
which did not exist an (41A) ago, is 

Continued at bottom of next column. 





all to a better life, and he 
(4D) no other (24D) than 
the joy he feels when he 











(12A) a discovery that fills a 
long-felt (28A). That is his 
whole (4A). 

“Today the merest (35A) 
who works with his hands 
has more comforts than an 
(27D) sheik had when your 











ADD-A-GRAM 


To solve the above picture-word puz- 
zle, fill in the boxes below the row of 
pictures with the names of the things 
suggested by the pictures. The end of 
each word forms the first letter of the 
next word. We have given you a start 
with the first word, which begins with 
F. It is an 8-letter word and is some- 
thing that you see in an electric light 
bulb. The last letter of this 8-letter 
word becomes the first letter of the 
second word, which has a hyphen in it. 


WORD MAKE-UP 


Here’s a game that’s a lot of fun and 
a good vocabulary builder. Take the 
word DISCOVERY and see how many 
words of four or more letters you can 
form by using only the letters in the 
word DISCOVERY. Plurals ending in 
S and verbs ending in ED do not count. 
Each letter may be used only once in 
a word. For example, the word ROVER 
does not count, because the letter R is 
used twice. Now get out your pencils 
and let’s see your list grow! Give your- 
self fifteen minutes. We made 25 words 
in that time. 


SCRAMBLE-GRAM 


Each line contains the letters of a 
word which may be new to you. But 
the letters are not in their right order. 
You unscramble them. Example: the 
first word is printed as LOMONPOY. 
— it is the word MONOP- 


LOMONPOY 


Appears on p. 9. What does it 
mean? 


RUCLIAC 

















Appears on p. 7. Edison article. 
GINTESTAVIE 











grandfather (30A) up. On [fiz 
the desert, where once the 





Appears twice on p. 10. 
RAPTRENTANS 
Appears on p. 4. in italics. 

DEDOGG 














(3D) was the only meansof [5 
transportation, the automo- 
bile is used to (25A) from 


Appears on p. 9. Sports. 




















place to place. Indeed mod- 
ern methods are (8D) every- 








(26A) to their wonders. 
“We enjoy the work of 
nature in the (32D) in front 








where. 30 
“In this (32A) of inven- 


of the house and in the other 
trees that line our main 














tion and discovery, the old- 
fashioned methods will 
never be (6D). Mother, for 

















example, would not ex- 
change her refrigerator for 














(38D) old (5D)-box. Farm- 











(18D). 

“When (34D) is an en- 
gineer, (22A) is an architect, 
and (29D) is a nurse taking 
the (31A) of her patient, you 
three will appreciate more 
fully the work of the great 
scientists who have gone be- 
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fore you.” 
































































